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THE ANARCHIST WEEKLY 


**Thc ia\v is a sort of hocus-pocus 
science, that smiles in your face 
while it picks your pocket; and 
the glorious uncertainty of it is 
of wore use to the professors 
than tlia justice of it,'* 

—CHARLES MACKLIN. 


November 21st, 1959 


Threepence 


What*s Behind the Goodwill Missions and the Diplomatic Talks ? 

Arpet baggers on the nove t 


Hfe honing up of ‘"diplomatic” 
ijactivity, the ‘‘goodwill” missions 
leading politicians and heads 
llalc queuing up lo present ihelr 
" [Aliments, and their assurance of 
ying friendship, respect and 
Miration to the Queen, President 
, ZhanceJlor; the forthcoming 
Jnhdw^r marathon (9 ^countries 
weeks—is the President being 
fisored” by the Air Lines?) 
lo the West’s Big Four “pre- 
lii" meeting next month, are 
llcar indication that . . , No, 
bat the world is at last on the 
of permanent peace! If any- 
I the coming and goings of these 
jvel carpet-baggers is a sign 
[flare-up in the power struggle 
the politicians jockeying for 
[>ns of advantage. As we were 
out in these columns last 
(IV/io’s Bluffing?), the chances 
[genuine disarmament were re- 
^ because, among other reasons, 
5>wer politics “the balance of 
is always changing”. 

idea that the world could be 
into two power blocs, the 
I dominated by Russia the other 
|Me Lmted Slates, and some 
even suggested that only 
could peace (albeit an armed 
be preserv'ed, overlooked the 
|f) and experience of the grizzly 
Issionals of politics with which 


URGENT! 

^ITH six weeks to go we must 
receive £238 for Freedom's 
icit Fund if we are lo end the 
all square. Thai is nearly forty 
junds a week. A lot of money in 
view of the fact that so far we have 
averaged less than £20 a week and 
in ihc past iwenly weeks the average 
has been only a little over £J0. 

On another page a generous com¬ 
rade appeals to fellow readers lo 
cut out the loss on Freidom. 
Eighty coniribulions of 5/- each 
week and there would be no deficit. 
It sounds easy, and would be so easy 
if all those who at various times 
express ihcir appreciation of Fri.e- 
DOM were lo feel ihat the deficit was 
as much their concern as that of 
others. 

Don’t wail for others to take the 
inihative! We need 4.7<j0 shillings, 
or 1,904 half-CTownii, or 952 five- 
bobs or 476 ten-shilling notes or, tut 
we said at the beginning. £238. 
Who will give a lead? 

(And for friends who prefer to 
send greenbacks, £238 is approxi¬ 
mately 7(X> dollars!). 


pko(;ress of a deficit! 

WEEK 47 

Deficit on I rcvdtun ^920 

CoiitributionH received £802 
DEFICIT £118 
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Europe abounds, the messianic feel¬ 
ings of “dedicated” politicos, or the 
ambitions of a new generation of 
leaders (Paris- London- or Moscow- 
trained) apart from the powerful 
industrial trusts whose allegiance is 
to their balance sheets above all 
power blocs! 

What we are witnessing in the 
political field are attempts at break¬ 
ing up the political and economic 
stranglehold exerted over the world 
by the United States and Russia. 
This process was started by Britain 
under Churchill in 1955 with the 
announcement in February of that 
year that Britain was building her 
own H-bomb. 

It was clear even from Churchill’s 
tactful remarks in a debate on the 
Defence programme that Britain’s 
action was motivated by political 
and not military considerations: 
“Owing to the breakdown in the 
exchange of information between us 
and the United States since 1946 we 
have had to start again independ¬ 
ently on our own.” From a military 


point of view there was no justifica¬ 
tion for this “independent” action 
since the United States has guaran¬ 
teed to supply Britain with the 
Bombs in the event of war. Indeed, 
they even arranged to launch their 
own bombs from British airfields! 

But politically such a situation 
placed Britain in a situation of in¬ 
feriority in her relations with the 
United States* as well as making it 
impossible for Britain, even when 
bolstered up by the “Common¬ 
wealth”, to persuade the countries 
of Western Europe to line up behind 
her. Britain’s failure to create a 
third Power Bloc was not really 
surprising. Apart from the fact that 
the politicians of Western Europe 
distrusted Britain’s politics even 
more than America’s, at least by 
tagging on to the latter she could 
be blackmailed into giving financial 

*As Churchill put it: “Personally I can¬ 
not feel that we should have much 
influence over their [the United States] 
policy or actions wise or unwise, while 
we are largely dependent upon their 
protection. We too must possess sub¬ 
stantial deterrent powers of our own.” 


aid. With Britain they would get 
neither the aid nor the Bomb! But 
this did not mean that either France 
or Western Germany thought in 
terms of permanent subservience to 
the United States as part of the per¬ 
manent division of the world into 
two power blocs. They, like Britain, 
also dreamed of a third bloc, in 
which they would play the dominant 
role. Without wishing to minimise 
the importance of de Gaulle in the 
present trend of European politics, 
any more than we would discount 
Hitler in the rise of Nazism in Ger¬ 
many, if today the Paris-Bonn Axis 


represents a threat to the political 
hegemony of Washington and Mos¬ 
cow it is not in the personalities of 
de Gaulle and Adenauer that one 
must seek the origins. It is a com¬ 
bination of political and economic 
actions and developments which 
have led to the present situation, 
and perhaps first and foremost was 
that of Jean Monnet, years ago when 
he put forward the idea of a Euro¬ 
pean pool for coal and steel, and 
out of which has grown the six- 
country Common Market (France, 
W. Germany, Italy and the Benelux 
countries). The fantastic “economic” 
recovery of W. Germany is only in 
part the result of the acceptance of 
austerity conditions by the German 
people coupled with their “indus¬ 
trial genius”. It is also the result of 
having lost the war! By not being 
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In the Workers* Fatherland 

But No Pliers 


IT is encouraging to note that 
^ although the Russian leaders are 
boasting around the world about the 
achievements of Soviet scientists, the 
ordinary Russian is no more im¬ 
pressed by the Sputnikery than are 
his counter-parts in this, or any 
other country. 

In fact the Press in Russia has 
had lo comment on the almost un- 
socialist lack of appreciation for the 
socialist ironmongery flying about 
overhead, apparently in view of a 
number of (wisely) anonymous let¬ 
ters which are being sent to the 
papers. 

One such letter, sent lo the Sovyet- 
skaya Rossiya in Moscow said: 

‘Enough of covering ourselves 
with sputniks and air liners. Let’s 
come down a bit — to the most ordin¬ 
ary pair of shoes. 1 have one pair, 
but J have been walking in them 
four years now. And why? Be¬ 
cause they are made in the West; 
they have a foreign trade mark. 
Pers<jnally, J don’t need u Tu-114, I 
will gel by with a tram, but I want 
to live and dress well.* 

Hits reaciionary petty bourgois 
capitalist niinded horse-sense was 
dcKTibed by the paper’s leader- 
writer u% ‘nialiguarit, liilious and 
Piiilisune’, wink the wnici of it was 
referred to as a ‘slug’ and an ‘earth* 
v^orin* to whom the Jiigli-liglils of 
Soviet Jilt were incinnprclieusible. 
But tiiat fliere is M>fiie truth beiiiiul 
hiv complaints was adiuilled by 
Rruvda when discussing the sliortage 
of consuiner goods. It wrote: 

*Wc have built sputniks, an 
atomic ice-breaker, and the world’s 
biggest atomic ])owcr stations. Let 
us now work harder and really 
arrange Ihc production of down 
pillows and pliers lo pull nails out 
with.’ 

As fur as semi-luxuries are con¬ 
cerned. other Soviet papers have 
carried articles complaining about 
the insufficiency of washing mach¬ 
ines and refrigerators, but even 
though their production is increas¬ 


ing they are still outside the buying 
range of many working families. 

Victor Zorza, Guardian corres¬ 
pondent on Russian affairs has said: 

‘The output of less expensive con¬ 
sumer goods, while also on the 
increase, is still grossly inadequate. 
To give only a few examples chosen 
at random from the Soviet press, it 
is impossible to buy electric fuses in 
Tiflis (population 694,000), while in 
Stalino (population 701,000) it is 
difficult to find in the shops such 
things as electric irons, meat min¬ 
cers. or colanders. 

Tn one village — and this is true of 
many others —as soon as new goods 
appeared in the shops they were 
cornered by the local notables. When 
the villagers protested, several were 
sentenced to four days’ detention 
each for “hooliganism”. And they 
had not even mentioned the sput¬ 
niks. . . . ’ 


S. AFRICA 

BRITAIN VOTES AGAINST 
HUMAN RIGHTS 


W/HAT possible justification can 
Britain offer for voting against 
a United Nations condemnation of 
South Africa’s apartheid policies 
when sixty-seven other countries 
supported a resolution on human 
rights (or lack of them) in South 
Africa. Portugal and France also 
voted against the resolution which 
was to be expected, but since Britain 
is the self-proclaimed custodian of 
individual freedom in the West 
should we not expect at least a pub¬ 
lic declaration of disapproval of 
South Africa’s drastic measures 
against African militants? (It should 
be pointed out that all political dis¬ 
turbances which occur among 
Africans are directly due to the 
repressive policies and impossible 
restrictions placed on Africans by 
the Nationalist Government). 

The most that can be said for 
Britain on this issue is that for once 
she is not being hypocritical in con¬ 
demning the actions of Governments 
which are sometimes indistinguish¬ 
able from her own in territories far 
from home. The Hola camp “inci¬ 
dent” is still fresh in the memory, 
and authenticated stories from 
Southern Rhodesia on white nile, 
although denied by the British 
Government, tell of police methods 
usually associated with totalitarian 
government. 


Britain is in no position to express 
moral disapproval of South African 
Government techniques of repres¬ 
sion, but we doubt if this is the main 
reason why she voted against the 
resolution passed in the United 
Nations; it has never stopped her 
criticising Soviet methods. 

Britain has large economic inter¬ 
ests in South Africa, a fact which 
the South African Prime Minister 
bluntly reminded his City of London 
hosts when he last visited Britain. 
It is likely that these economic facts 
are among the main reasons for 
Britain’s decision “not to interfere 
in the internal affairs” of South 
Africa. 

» » 

The following letter from a Rho¬ 
desian in exile published in the 
Guardian is written with restraint 
and points to the secrecy surround¬ 
ing the detention camps in Southern 
Rhodesia. The government has not 
explained why the press is banned 
from visiting the camps or offered a 
reason why the detainees are held 
without trial for an indefinite 
period: 

Sir,—As one who has served five 
months in a detention camp in Southern 
Rhodesia under the Emergency Regu¬ 
lations, perhaps I may be allowed lo 
comment on the situation in the Gokwc 
area where many of my countrymen are 
NT* CoBtlni>*d OB 4 




















A»»ESSraENT 


LOVE AKD LOLITA 


VV/ELL, nothing has happened yet, 

^ except that the first impression has 
already sold out. Everyone has at last 
had a chance not only to read what the 
book is about but to read the book itself. 
Even dear oJd John Gordon seems to 
have stopped worrying about it. But the 
critics still can’t agree what it means. 
Is it a love-story (Lionel Trilling), a 
satire on America (V. S. Pritchett), ter¬ 
rific (Graham Greene), terrible (Kingsley 
Amis), impressive (Walter Allen and 
Philip Toynbee), sheer unrestrained por¬ 
nography (John Gordon), or a great novel 
disfigured by a sly grimace (Rebecca 
West)? You buys your paper and you 
takes your choice. 

Let us concentrate on one thing— the 
ostensible subject. Is Lolita, as Lionel 
Trilling believes, the story of the true 
love of a youngish middle-aged man for 
a pubescent girl? Trilling’s point is 
that romantic love in literature must be 
illicit —sometimes adulterous (Paris and 
Helen, Lancelot and Guinevere), always 
fornicative (Heloise and Abelard, Paolo 
and Francesca, Romeo and Juliet, Des 
Grieux and Manon)— but today adultery 
and fornication are scarcely tabu or 
even exciting so Nabokov had to make 
his love-story shocking in some other 
way. 

This is all very well—indeed it is 
brilliant when Trilling says it (in Encoun¬ 
ter, October, 1958) —but let us get back 
to the book. Does Humbert love Lolita? 
This is crucial. I think the answer is 
“no”. Nor is he even a genuine 
nympholept, as he claims. Three times 
he marries women of his own age, and 
the only lime he really loves a young 
girl she too is his own age (13) at the 
time (and this “Annabel” seems to be 
the same as “Colette” in Nabokov’s 
story First Love, and was presumably 
a real girl fifty or so years ago). 

What he feels for Lolita, once the first 
wave of recognition of what he considers 
to be an incarnation of his beloved 
Annabel has passed, is nothing more 
than lust. From their first morning 
alone on a sofa, and certainly from 
their first morning alone in bed, Lolita 
is never anything more to Humbert than 
his whore or his daughter (or both, in 


what he himself calls a “parody of 
incest”). And the prostitution relation¬ 
ship that soon grows up between them is 
not even honest, as a normal prostitu¬ 
tion relationship is (and was once for 
Humbert, in Paris). 


No, as anyone who has ever really 
loved a young girl will see at once, 
Humbert’s professed love for Lolita is 
false. He can make all sorts of protes¬ 
tations at the beginning and end of the 
book, but he is no more than a “penta- 
pod monster” all the same. There are 
two proper reasons for sexual inter¬ 
course: shared love, or shared desire 
(not necessarily sexual). Intercourse 
without love is quite ethical if it is hon¬ 
est, if the partners don’t pretend that 
love is involved. Thus the relationship 
between Humbert and Lolita that first 
morning at the Enchanted Hunters is 
proper because neither of them is cheat¬ 
ing (though three times does seem ex¬ 
cessive for a growing girl). But after 
that it is disgusting—not in the way John 
Gordon meant, but because it is selfish 
and unfair. Humbert is a true pervert. 


genuine contact with Lolita as a person. 
She is never more than his daughter- 
whore, a vehicle for the satisfaction of 
his variegated selfishness. The only way 
he keeps her sweet is to spoil her. 
Never has the atmosphere of unhappy 
family life been more cruelly and faith¬ 
fully described, either. 


Not once is he concerned with Lolita’s 
pleasure—always it is his own gratifica¬ 
tion he worries about. He even prevents 
(or tries to prevent) her seeking happi¬ 
ness and pleasure elsewhere. She only 
stays with her parody of a step-father 
because she has “absolutely nowhere else 
to go”, and as soon as she has some¬ 
where else to go, even if it is only to 
another, even more perverted, pervert, 
off she goes. As for Humbert, all he 
ever does to her is to fuck her and 
make her cry. Soon he has to pay for 
her favours, and her tariff rises as his 
lust and her disgust rise. Never has a 
subtle form of sadism been more cruelly 
and faithfully described. 


But all this is a criticism of Humbert, 
not of Nabokov. Indeed Humbert’s 
failure to be either a genuine lover or a 
genuine father is surely the mark of 
Nabokov’s success as a novelist. Apart 
from whatever else it is, Lolita is an 
attack on dishonesty in parental and 
sexual relationships. The point is not 
simply that Humbert is cruel to Lolita, 
but that he deceives himself. The really 
terrifying thing about this book is not 
that the author deals frankly with some 
matters (and incidentally he shies away 
from problems like menstruation and 
contraception, which would surely have 
arisen). No, the terrifying thing (and 
too many critics seem to have missed 
this) is that things that people like to 
keep apart—such as family and sexual 
life—are here mixed together in a way 
that would probably have delighted 
Freud. 


At the same time, Humbert has occa¬ 
sional fits of remorse (remorse!) about 
her welfare and plays the heavy father; 
but in this part he is just as selfish and 
repressive as he is when he is playing 
the passionate lover. Not once does he 
make—or apparently try to make—any 


Nabokov’s achievement—apart from 
producing one of the two best novels 
since the war (the other being Dr. 
Zhivago )—is that he has taken the lid 
off so many of our taboos and conven¬ 
tions in a comic and disturbing way. 
After all, just think for a moment (he 
seems to say). What is really so disgust¬ 
ing about a man of 37 and a girl of 12 
in bed together? Even if he is her 
father (or step-father)? Why are Romeo 
and Juliet splendid when Humbert and 
Lolita are revolting? Which is worse, 
to debauch a young girl or to shoot your 
rival? What do we mean by the word 
“innocent”? What is the importance of 
virginity? At what age does it become 
absurd? What real foundation is there 
for our prejudices? 


IN BRIEF 

RACE relations 


The Department of Justice to-day 
asked a Federal judge at Jackson, 
Mississippi, to empanel a grand jury to 
investigate the death of Mack Parker, 
a Negro who was lynched last April. 

Parker was seized from a prison cell, 
where he was awaiting trial on a charge 
of raping a white woman. A gang of 
white men shot him and threw his body 
into the Pearl River. A county grand 
jury yesterday refused to return indict¬ 
ments after an investigation. 

—British United Press. 


to a secluded country loiul 
raped her. She was found iu% 'i 
conditions and taken to hospiiat lL 
—Guardian if \\ 


Four Negro youths stopped a 17-year- 
oid while girl with their car at San 
Antonio, Texas, blindfolded her, drove 


IT ALL HAPPENED BY 
ITSELF SIR! 


■J^R. R. E. SEATON, chairman of 
London Sessions, last Friday allow¬ 
ed 15 gns. costs each to William Storrie 
(18), labourer, and Malcolm Sands (22), 
bricklayer, both of Louise House, B1 in- 
don Row, Walworth, London, S.E., 
against whom the prosecution offered no 
evidence on a charge of receiving 
gramophone records and bed linen which 
had been stolen from a house in Blindon 
Row. Both men, who pleaded not 
guilty, were discharged. 

Mr. Seaton said he wanted to make 
it clear there was no reflection at all 
upon the authorities. The two men were 
quite properly arrested because of the 
circumstances, but later it turned out 
they had a complete answer. They had 
been committed for trial through no 
fault of anybody. 


r should be noticed that in 
these instances negro gui\^ 
been assumed without trial, ni 
by the lynch mob at Jackson, 
ondly by the British United P. 
office in New York who sent the] 
port in as printed, without 
‘alleged’ or ‘it is reponed that 
safeguards. 

Yet in the second case then, 
presumably only the girl s eviejj 
to go upon? And in the ^ 
Parker case the mob were not 4 
pared to wait for a trial—prob 
because they thought Parker 
be found not guilty. 
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PROTEST BOYCOTTS 


1 - 


The following letter appeared 
Guardian’' \ 


He does not answer these questions, 
but that is not his job. He raises them 


and tells a brilliant story. But don’t 
imagine that it is a true love-story. Any 
genuine nympholept can tell you that it 
isn’t, Nympholepsy is a far more poig¬ 
nant thing than Humbert ever feels; it 
must be mutual too. A.F. 


PREBKIM BOOKiHOP 

OPEN DAILY 


It E4ii.--4.li pjNu, f P4II. 

New Books . - • 

Groucho and Me Sroucho Marx 21/- 
English Rural Life H. E. Bracey 30/- 
Eisenhower: Captive Hero 

M. Childs 25/- 

Second-Hand . . . 

The Strategy of World 

Communism U.S. Govt. 6/- 

Reconstruction by Way of 

the Soil G. T. Wrench 3/6 

The Liberation of Man 

Hendrik van Loon 6/6 
Nehru: the Lotus Eater from 
Kashmir D, P. Karaka 4/- 

Turnstile One 

Forster, Auden, Wells. &c. 3/- 

War by Revolution (1940) 

Francis Williams 2/6 
Exercises before Child birth 

Kathleen Vaughan 3/- 
The Roots of Reality 

E. Belfort Bax 4/6 
The Economic Interpretation of 
History James E. Thorold Rogers 

(2 vols.) 10/- 
London Education (1904) 

Sidney Webb 4/6 
Of Fear and Freedom Carlo Levi 3/6 
Church and People in Britain 

Archibald Robertson 4/- 
Old Worlds for New A. J. Penty 5/- 
Post War History of the British 
Working Class ( 1937) 

Allen Hutt 4/- 
Common Sense and Morality 

Ethel Mannin 4/- 
Stalin Isaac Don Levine 4/6 

Lenin James Maxton 3/- 

Man’s Worldly Goods 

Leo Huberman 3/- 
The Song of Songs Ernest Renan 3/- 

Pamphlets . . • 

Religion and Your Child 

Knight, Mace, Bibby, &c. 1/- 

Pcriodicals . . . 

Views and Comments, November 3d. 
Universities and Left Review 

Autumn 4/- 


Sir,—The idea of boycotting goods 4 
very well, but where does it end? T 
stop at South Africa? Russia and f 
leave a lot to be desired. Spain| 
Portugal are undoubtedly rather if 
politically, in the United States, jj 
wears a curious face (one remea 
that minor robbery by a Negrolj 
capital crime in the South, but if 
White shooting a Negro dead is j| 
naughty prank). Clearly a just 
for boycott here! And, come to . 
of it, what about Great Britain, | 
the party of Suez, Cyprus, and 
land have just been returned w| 
thumping majority? 

It seems to me that if we carry 
to its logical conclusion some of 
going to get very hungry! How 
a boycott rota?—Yours &c., 

John R. Dal 
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43 Elystan Place, London, S.W3. 




Narcotics: Their Use and Social Development—»[| 


Wd c#n supply ANY book raqulra^, 
including tcxt-oooki. Plaoic supply pub- 
llihcr'f name if pouibln. but if not wa 
can find it. Scare# and out-of'pri«l 
books saarchad for — and fraquantiy 
foundl 
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Obtainable from 

27, RED LION STREET, 
LONDON, W.CI 


{Continued from previous issue) 

A LCOHOL, which is commonly regarded as an excit- 
^ ing drug is really nothing more than a crude depres¬ 
sant of the central nervous system. How is it then that 
we appear to feel a little more gay and excited after a 
few drinks? Well, the first victim of this nerve poison 
1 am drinking, is the highest level of mental functioning. 
It IS certainly less easy to do brain-work when you 
have taken a little alcohol; and when the highest level 
of mental functioning becomes numbed, so there is 
less inhibition of simpler forms of mental activity. 
Intoxicated by alcohol we laugh more easily, we are 
Jess concerned with the consequences of our actions 
and are therefore more generally unrestrained in our 
actions. We are less self-critical and therefore better 
pleased with ourselves. 

A skill like car-driving generally deteriorates with 
alcoholic intoxication, but the person driving the car 
fancies he is driving superbly. The sexual function in 
man is somewhat impaired by alcoholic intoxication, but 
because the higher centres of mental activity are numbed 
he may be very prone to sexual inclination and behav 
iour. In fact, with alcohol we lake a little holiday from 
reality, and the more the mores of our society demand 
that we restrain expression of our aggressive, amatory 
and generally free-and-easy impulses, the more is alcohol 
necessary as a dis-inhibitor when we are trying to relax. 

In contrast we may consider canabaJ, the active prin¬ 
ciple in hashish, marihuana, etc. Here you have a 
drug which does not depress the central nervous system 
like alcohol, but which has a wonderfully stimulating 
effect on mental processes. There is no magic in it of 
course, it acts in conjunction with the drug-laker’s own 
personality. Here I cannot do belter than quote 
liaudeJairc: 

“Ignorant people suppose that the intoxication of 
hashish represents a prodigious land, a vast theatre 
of jugglery, in which all is miraculous and unexpec¬ 
ted. This is a prejudice, a compicic mistake . . . 
In the inloxicaiioa of hashish ilieie is nolhing of the 
kind. Our dreams are natural, our intoxication will 
always keep the peculiar lonaiily of the mdivkiual. 
Men who are eager to experience unusual pleasures 
should know that in hashish they will find nothing 
miraculous, absolutely nolhing but what is extremely 
natural. The brain and the organism on wfiicli 
hashish operates give only their ordinary individual 
phenomena, increased it is iiuc as to number and 
energy but always faithful to their origin. Man 
cannot escape the fatality of his physical and moral 
temperament. Hashish will be for a man’s familiar 
thoughts and impressions a mirror that exaggerates, 
but always a mirror.” 

This rather reminds me of the brewery which adver¬ 
tises that its beer “builds up the inner man”. Well the 
action of hashish is rather like that, the hashish taker 
is still himself, but greater than his normal self. This 
retention of the normal personality is of course a feature 


common to all drugs to some extent. What a man does] 
when he is drunk depends on the sort of person he really 
is when sober, and if his personality appears to undergo 
a radical change—well what you are seeing is the slipping 
away of the most superficial layer of his personality. 
In vino veritas. 


Mescalin, the active principal of the peyotl cactus, 
belongs to a group of drugs known as halucigens. The 
mescalin taker retires into his own inner world and 
experiences a sort of mystical vision. Sensations of the 
world around him are curiously changed and are often 
endowed with great beauty. Many of you may have 
read of Aldous Huxley’s account of mescalin taking, 
but here again, the personality of the mescalin laker 
is of importance. Well here you have a drug that gives 
all and more than the great religions of the world offer. 
Religion offers a transcendental state, mescalin delivers 
the goods. 


Having mentioned the main natural sources of the 
psychological wonder-workers, it remains to call atten¬ 
tion to the fact that the refined chemistry of our age 
produces enormous quantities of the synthetic drugs 
suited to our needs under the tremendous strains which 
our type of society produces. In order to keep us 
going alcohol, nicotine and caffein are not enough. A 
new group of drugs, the ataraxics which tranquilize us 
without making us too drowsy to work, are the mainstay 
of a sizeable population. Again the analiptics like 
“Benzedrine” enable us to drive our over-driven organ¬ 
isms even harder. 

A curious fact about societies like ours which depend 
upon drugs to a great degree for their functioning, is 
that while accepting their habitual drugs as perfectly 
natural, they have a totally irrational horror of the 
drugs of other societies. Thus European-American cul¬ 
ture which condones alcohol, tobacco and alaraxic drugs 
outlaws the hemp, poppy and other ‘exotic’ drugs with 
horror. Here we have a curious anomaly. The man 
who admits, almosi boasts, that he can't get through 
the day witliouL so many cigarettes and so many cups 
of coll’cc, would be horror-struck if a colleague boasted 
of an equivalent dependence on cocaine. This is 
comparatively modern development, for half-a-ceniury 
ago Conan Doyle could make his popular hero Sherlock 
Holmes a regular user of cocaine. Mylhs have grown 
up about the fiendish elfects of the drugs that “foreign¬ 
ers” use. Yet it is unquestionable that marihuana is 
nioro harmless than tobacco; the former is non-addictive 
and docs not, as far as is known, produce lung cancer 
Again, the habitual opium smoker can keep his health 
mentally and physically, but the alcoholic cannot, 
happen to remember that there are supposed to be 
million alcoholics in the United States. What the figur 
is in Britain I do not know. Jn the Scandinavian 
countries, which are iield up as models of enlightened 
welfare slates, the problem of alcoholism is so severe 
that they arc experimenting with special prison camps 
for alcoholics. 


It would be absurd to blame the existence of the 
for the addict. Most normal people drink alcohi 
beverages without becoming alcoholics. AlcoholJ 
crude nerve depressant, confers on us the benefit 
damping down our excessive concern for the future, fl 
the niceties of conventional restraint. Those unfori 
nates who suffer from too insistent pressures generated 
by society, have to take refuge in alcohol and sous(' 
themselves in it. The percentage of alcoholics in anyf 
society is a commentary on the degree to which it really v 
meets human needs. 






In some dim and perverted fashion the State recog¬ 
nizes that our supposedly free and democratic way of ^ 
life drives society to drugs for relief. The two main 
permitted drugs, alcohol and tobacco are so heavily - 
taxed that the Treasury is fantastically dependent on this 
source of revenue. A great variety of rival drugs, many 
of them less harmful than our permitted ones, are out¬ 
lawed. The United States was recently the scene of 
a battle between the Federal State which tried to outlaw 
alcohol and a society which needed this drug so acutely 
that a huge crime racket flourished on the bootleg 
business. Since alcohol has been permitted in America, 
the struggle between the Federal State and society con¬ 
tinues on a smaller scale over such drugs as morphia, 
heroin, cocaine and marihuana. Freedom recently 
reviewed some of the aspects of this peculiar struggle in 
which of course cops and crooks find scope for the 
exercise of their vocations at the expense of society. 

“And what would the anarchists advocate that we 
should do about drugs?” Nothing of course. Here the 
questioner gives the usual snort which is reserved for 
anarchist impracticalily. But here is an instance in 
which the anarchists can be very sure of themselves. 
When De Quincey could go to town on a pennyworth 
of opium, or Ludlow savour the delights of hashish for 
six cents worth of extract of cannabis bought at the 
local drug store, at that lime there was no talk of “dope- 
fiends” or any widespread use of opium or hashish in 
Britain or America. The drugs were available to all quite 
openly and very cheaply, yet few people bothered. The 
popular drug was alcohol in the form of cheap gin, and 
the urban proletariat rotted themselves on that when 
social conditions became too hopeless. 

Those who fear that we should become a nation of 
morphia addicts, hashish-crazed fiends, etc,, etc,, if all 
drugs were freely available, are really uttering a terrible 
denunciation of our “democratic society”. Really they 
see our way of life as one of terrible tension, main¬ 
tained by the restrictions of the law, and fear that too 
many people would run amok if that legal framework 
were relaxed. Anarchists have perhaps a greater respect 
for theii' fellow men and even a greater respect for the 
positive social institutions which exist today. >Ve believe 
that things like potent drugs are best controlied by the 
conimonsense responsibility which comes when people 
control their own lives. If the real world is satisfactory 
then we do not need to escape by means of religion, 
politics or drugs as a regular addiction. G. 
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Carpet Baggers 
on the Move 

fwr* 1 

plowed to rearm after tlie war Ger* 
tany was able to concentrate on 
fcebjj^lding her industries and cash-in 
9 seller's market. 

But without military might as well 
t’. Germany could not expect to 
2 y. a leading role in world politics. 
Knd since it W'as unlikely that the 
ccupying powers w^ouJd be agree- 
t>le to giving her more than limited 
vers to rearm it was not only the 
(lan of Providence for France but 
ienauer’s man as well. With 
aara oil on the horizon, Algeria is 
de Gaulle and metropolitan 
mce a liability not an asset, and 
t>Var as he is concerned to have his 
lied forces freed from commit- 
its in Algeria and a few atomic 
Plosions to his credit, plus the 
'Domic marriage of convenience 
the Common Market (whose steel 
luction of 60 million tons com- 
ireS ver>' favourably with Ameri- 
iCs 77 million and exceeds Russia’s 
million), puts him in the running 
leader of the Third World Force. 


r^RITING before the ofBcial 
communiques are issued, and 
enjoying the confidence of the 
oWiic'A leaders, we cannot speak 
iih any authority as to the purpose 
Adenauer’s London visit this 
rk. But according to one writer 
the New York Times 
jin a moment of anger with the British 
riy this year, Dr. Adenauer told friends 
fei Britain had to learn she could no 
nger lead the Continent, that France 
West Germany were its leaders. 

[/‘The same writer also points out 
di in the Franco-German vision of 
third—a European—power that 
"‘inight approach that of the Big 
'Two”, Britain would be excluded. 

They feel that Britain seeks a special 
position as the '‘first among equals” 
among the allies of the United States 
and seeks, as she has always sought, to 
prevent the emerging of a dominant 
power on the Continent. 

It would not surprise us, there¬ 
fore. if the purpose of Adenauer’s 
visit is simply to give Macmillan the 
sad news and perhaps to find out 
what counter-measures his old 
“friend” has up his sleeve. After all, 
Dr. A. thinks highly of Mr. Mac¬ 
millan, as witness his parting re¬ 
marks to the Guardian'% correspon¬ 
dent on the eve of his visit: 

His Cojiicrvaiive political philosophy 
is akin to my own, and 1 liave learned to 
value him as an outstanding political 
personality. 

All the more reason for distrust¬ 
ing him, surely, in the game of 
power politics. 


gUT when at next year’s Summit 
de Gaulle speaks in the name 
of ‘Trankenreich”, as the Cologne 
Rmdschau put ii last week. Eisen¬ 
hower and Macmillan will probably 
be more upset than Krushchev, 
who to our minds is much less con¬ 
cerned by the Easi-West slalcinale 
than with the longer term menace 
represented by communist China, 
Why should the Chinese leaders 
accept the permanence of Russian 
hegemony any more than Germany 
and France accept American domin¬ 
ation? It is clear that, however 
inclTicienlly, China is making giant 
strides in the building up of its in¬ 
dustries and war potential, coupled 
with a fanaticism once visible in 
Russia but which has since been 
replaced by a desire for the kind of 
animal comforts and lil-bils which 
are part and parcel of the American 
way of life. So Mr. K. on the one 
hand is anxious lo satisfy internal 
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THE FALL OF TROTSKY 


THE PROPHET UNARMED, by Isaac Deutscher, the Oxford 


Man will make a new inventory of 
mountains and rivers. He will seriously 
and more than once amend nature. He 
will eventually reshape the earth to his 
taste . . . and we have no reason lo fear 
that his taste will be poor.* 

Against this Stalin had to offer—what? 
Nothing else than a resuscitated Holy 
Mother Russia. 

“The apologists for socialism in one 
country made light of Russia’s backward¬ 
ness, explained it away, and even denied 
it. They told the people that unaided 
they could achieve the consumation of 
socialism, the supreme miracle of his¬ 
tory. It was not merely the easier and 
safer road that Stalin appeared to open 
up—it was the path of the chosen people 
of socialism, the path of Russia’s pecu¬ 
liar revolutionary mission of which 
generations of Narodniks had dreamt. 
Indeed, two rival and quasi-Messianic 
beliefs seemed pitted against one another: 
Trotskyism with its faith in the revolu¬ 
tionary vocation of the proletariat of the 
West; and Stalinism with its glorification 
of Russia’s socialist destiny. Since the 
impotence of Western communism had 
been repeatedly demonstrated, it was a 
foregone conclusion which of these be¬ 
liefs would evoke the greater popular 
response.” 

From ‘‘socialism on one country” it 
was a short step to Russian nationalism 
(“national socialism” in fact if not in 
name!), to “work, family, country”, to 
sexual segregation and authoritarianism 
in education, to the subordination (in fact 
if not in theory) of women, the develop¬ 
ment of an aristocracy and the revival 


““Literatura i Revolutsia”. As quoted 
by Isaac Deutscher, p. 194. Further on 
there is another quotation from Trotsky 
to the same effect. It ends, “Mankind 
will not have ceased to crawl before 
God, Tsar and Capital only in order to 
surrender meekly to the dark laws of 
heredity and blind sexual selection.” In 
the end “the average man will rise to 
the stature of Aristotle, Goethe, Marx 
...” Somehow I find this prospect 
far from endearing. It seems to me no 
improvement to give up crawling to 
God and Capital only to get down on 
my knees to some expert on eugenics! 


of religion. All this accompanied by 
periodic massacres in the age-old tradi¬ 
tion of Oriental despotism. 

Stalin succeeded because he was able 
to exploit all the dark, deep, superstitious 
feelings of the majority of the Russians. 
Trotsky appealed to their revolutionary 
enthusiasm, an impermanent thing, 
Stalin, like all reactionaries, much better 
understood the people’s ingrained loves, 
hates and fears. He appealed to what is 
permanent, at least in an authoritarian 
society, which is what all conservatives 
do. The consequence being that they 
always win in the end, or at least succeed 
in perverting every revolution and turn¬ 
ing it back on its tracks. 

Although the remote future may yet 
turn out to be with Trotsky and his 
Wellsian vision, though I hope not, the 
immediate future lay with Stalin. This 
was partly due to the totalitarian nature 
of the Bolshevik party, which tried the 
impossible task of keeping freedom of 
discussion within the party while sup¬ 
pressing it outside. This failed of course, 
because, as soon as you have free dis¬ 
cussion the party tends to divide into 
groups with different opinions, and if 
you have no other parties but one, the 
solitary party tends to split and become 
several parties. For people who would 
otherwise seek to express themselves 
through a variety of different parties are 
forced to enter the one party or re¬ 
nounce political activity altogether. 

But the division of the Bolshevik party 
would end by bringing the regime back 
to where it set out, a multi-party state 
with its attendant weaknesses (from the 
Bolshevik point of view at any rate). 
To prevent this it was necessary to 
initiate a series of purges, beginning with 
the elimination of doubtful elements, 
who were merely expelled but not pun¬ 
ished, and ending with a wholesale mas¬ 
sacre of the “Old Bolsheviks” themselves. 

The logic of events is simple enough. 
But, though the decline of the Bolsheviks 
is easy to understand, the rise of Stailn 
and his reign are not so comprehensible. 
The Bolsheviks represented an extreme 
form of Western authoritarian socialism, 
but Stalin’s rule forms part of that extra¬ 
ordinary reversion lo barbarism and 
archaic modes of thought and action that 
is such a puzzling feature of the modern 
age. 

Arthur W. Uloth. 


GAND HI 

Holy Man or Giant-Killer? 


University Press, 38s* 

O F all the Bolshevik leaders Trotsky 
probably had the most original 
mind. Despite the cruelties he and 
Lenin felt it necessary to perpetrate, both 
of them were essentially within the “pro¬ 
gressive” Western tradition. Stalin was 
not. He belonged in spirit to the old 
medieval Byzantine Russia. 

It is significant that Trotsky always felt 
hiniself out of place in Moscow, par¬ 
ticularly in the Kremlin. Petrograd 
(Leningrad) was a modern European city, 
with a proletariat that had left its peas¬ 
ant origin behind it. The Moscow pro¬ 
letariat was still peasant in outlook, 

“The magnificent setting of the Krem¬ 
lin contrasted strangely with the way of 
life of its new inhabitants. Trotsky 
describes the family's amused embarrass¬ 
ment when they were first attended by 
an old Court butler who served meals on 
plates bearing the Tsar’s coat of arms 
and carefully turned and manipulated 
the plates in front of the grown-ups and 
children so that the Tsar’s eagles should 
never, God forbid, be placed upside 
down. From every corner ‘the heavy 
barbarism of Moscow’ stared at the Bol¬ 
shevik leaders, and when the chimes of 
the old bells intruded in their conversa¬ 
tion, Trotsky and Lenin ‘looked at each 
other as if we had both caught ourselves 
thinking the same thing; we were being 
overheard by the past . . . ’ They were 
not merely being overheard—the past 
was fighting back against them, in any 
case, Trotsky, as he confesses, never 
merged with the Kremlin background. 
He kept his distance from it; and only 
his sense of historic irony was tickled 
by the revolution’s intrusion into Mos¬ 
cow’s holy of holies.” 

The transfer of the capital from Petro¬ 
grad to Moscow was perhaps not without 
psychological significance. It was already 
one victory for the past, and others were 
lo follow. 

This second volume of Isaac Deut- 
scher’s biography of Trotsky covers the 
period of his struggle with Stalin, which 
ended with Trotsky being driven into 
exile. It gives the fullest details of the 
fights and intrigues which preceded 
Trotsky’s downfall. Looking back now 
it seems inevitable that Trotsky would 
lose, but at the time it did not appear 
like that at all. To begin with Trotsky 
did not consider Stalin as dangerous. 

Trotsky underestimated Stalin, and he 
overestimated the militancy of the masses. 
He did not make sufficient allowance for 
the exhaustion caused by the revolution¬ 
ary struggle. He believed he was more 
popular than he was. 

He was a paradoxical men. He be¬ 
lieved in the need for authority and 
centralisation, yet he wanted some 
measure of freedom to be retained. 
When he felt that “anarchy” threatened 
he w'as all for discipline. But when dis¬ 
cipline looked like becoming tyranny he 


demands while on the other he 
anxiously watches developments in 
China. To have more or less apolo¬ 
gised lo India for China’s armed 
provocations does surely indicate 
how concerned he is over his 
Eastern “ally”. 

One can view his New Look on 
the West as the stone to kill three 
birds. Fewer guns and uniforms; 
more refrigerators and saucy hats; 
more trade with the West and more 
Imancial “assistance” for the “poor” 
countries means more consumer 
goods for the Russian people and 
more allies for I lie Comnumist 
“cause”. And this, tlie Russian 
leaders probably hope means allian¬ 
ces if and when China challenges 
Ihcir leadership, us well as undei- 
mining America and “Franken- 
reich” 

★ 

William Pill the Younger, 
as JYemier, was told by Napo¬ 
leon’s envoy that “the Emperor 
wants peace”, he is reported as 
having replied: “No doubt, but 
what for?” The political approach 
has not much changed in more than 
150 years has it? No politician 
believes in peace for the sake of 
peace. So when Russia i)roposes 


changed his emphasis and began to stress 
decentralisation and those elements of 
Bolshevik doctrine that were more com¬ 
patible with liberty. 

This may sound “statesmanlike” to 
English ears, but it did not win him 
sufficient popular support, not after 
Kronstadt, not after the “militarisation 
of labour”. The people have short 
memories, but not that short. He held 
to his ideals of a future society of a 
utopian kind with the most sincere con¬ 
viction, yet even this may have helped to 
tip the scales against him. 

For Trotsky was a “scientific roman¬ 
tic”. His vision of the future has that 
curious blood-chilling quality that so 
many utopias possess. 

“In the future such monumental tasks 
as the planning of garden cities, model 
housing estates, railways, and harbours 
will touch to the quick not only archi¬ 
tects . . . but the broadest mass of the 
people. The antheap-iike, imperceptible 
accumulation of town districts and 
streets, brick by brick, from generation 
to generation, will give place to titanic 
building . . . with map and compass in 
hand. 

“The wall between art and industry 
will crumble. The grand style of the 
future will aim at form creation, not 
ornamentation . . . But it would be mis¬ 
taken to see this as the self-effacement 
of art before technology . . . The gulf 
between art and nature may be expected 
to disappear, but it will do so not be¬ 
cause art will go back, in Rousseau’s 
sense, to man in his natural condition, 
but because it will bring nature nearer 
to itself, to art. The present location 
of mountains and rivers, fields and 
greens, steppe, forest, and maritime 
coasts, should by no means be considered 
as final. Man has already carried out 
some far from negligible changes in 
Nature’s map. But these are only school- 
boyish essays in comparison with what 
is to come. If faith could only promise 
to remove mountains, technology, which 
takes nothing on faith, will really pull 
them down and shift them. Hitherto 
it has done this only for industrial com¬ 
mercial purposes (mines and tunnels). 
In the future it will do it on an incom¬ 
parably wider scale, in accordance with 
comprehensive productive-artistic plans. 
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disarmament the first question poli¬ 
ticians everywhere ask themselves is 
“Why?” and tremble at the impli¬ 
cations. Their suspicions are fully 
justified (but so are those of the 
Russians by any unexpected move 
from the other side of the curtain!). 
Three years ago when Russia an¬ 
nounced that she was about to 
reduce her armed forces by 
1,200.000 men Dr. Adenauer de¬ 
clared that the announcement should 
bo treated with “the greatest reserve” 
lor no one knew whether the Rus¬ 
sians were “changing their funda- 
nicrUal policies or simply their 
tactics”. How right he was. But 
how obvioirs tool For no g(werh- 
nimt ever changes its fiindainenlal 
policies; which are. in the first place, 
lo govern their own |ieople: sec¬ 
ondly lo secure all llie advantages it 
can for its ruling class iiilcrnalion- 
ally; thirdly lo satisfy the vanity and 
ambitions of the professional poli¬ 
ticians so engaged. 

riiey only change their tactics, 
and it is just this that is currently 
causing such a pother in political 
circles. All the leaders from the 
highest lo the lowest arc on llie 
move. Only de Gaulle can allord to 
slay al home-' so long, that is, as 
one assumes Algeria to be still part 
of France! 


MAHATMA GANDHI, by Reg 
inald Reynolds (Frederick Mul¬ 
ler, 8s. 6d.). 

'“PHIS is a book for children in the 
9-14 range, a new addition to the 
True Book series, which contains, among 
many other titles, biographies of Napo¬ 
leon, Cecil Rhodes and Winston Churc¬ 
hill. A character like Gandhi is so 
different from the usual run of “great 
men”, that if children are going to read 
about them at all, he might as well be 
included. The late Reginald Reynolds 
was very well qualified to write such a 
book. He was Gandhi's emissary to 
Lord Irwin in 1929, he was the author 
of an influential indictment of British rule 
in India {The White Sahibs in India), he 
was a lifelong propagandist against 
colonialism. 

But lo an adult eye at least, the book 
is a disappointment. As a straight¬ 
forward biography it reads like a less 
subtle and simplified abridgment of 
Louis Fischer’s Gandhi: His Life and 
Message for the World (Signet Key 
Books) a cheap American paperback 
available in this country, which 1 would 
far rather give lo an older child enquir¬ 
ing about Gandhi, fhe Holy Man, 
Mahatma, Great Soul, irealmciu is all 
very well, but it docs tend to put off 
people whose aspirations don’t lie in that 
direction. Look what it has done to 
poor old Albert Schweitzer. Sentimental 
admirers (who would never dream of 
spending their lives in a hospital in the 
C.ongo) Inhlt him up as a Great Soul, 
and have since written him olV as a 
bossy old bore whose attitude to the 
Africans belongs to the niiieleenlh cen¬ 
tury. I ho old man himself, who never 
claimed to bo anything other than he is, 
just carries on with liis Job. 

If 1 were presenting Gandhi to chil¬ 
dren (or adults for that mailer) 1 would 
lay on the holy stuff and give him the 
Jackihe-Giant-Killer angle: the little 
man who looked like Mickey Mouse and 
organised India to kick the British out 
hy moral blackmail. As Vinoba Bhavc 
pul it “Gatidhiji used up all the moral 
oxygen in India and the British Raj 
sulfocated.” 

1 am amazed that Reg. Reynolds, who 


had a great reputation as a humorous 
writer, does not give more emphasis to 
Gandhi’s humour and his love of para¬ 
dox and irony, and that he does not 
make more of the implications of the 
techniques of non-violent revolution 
which Gandhi spent a lifetime perfect¬ 
ing, by referring at least in passing to 
the subsequent work in India of Vinoba, 
in Africa of the civil disobedience cam¬ 
paign of the African National Congress, 
in America of the boycott in Montgom¬ 
ery, Alabama, in Italy of Danilo Dolci; 
with all of which Reynolds as an active 
pacifist propagandist was thoroughly 
aware. The effect of the book without 
such references, in spite of his remark 
that at the time of Indian Independence 
“Gandhi was not celebrating; and these 
cries of 'Victory to Mahatma Gandhi’ 
were meaningless,” is to suggest that his 
work ended with his assassination. 

Jayaprakash Narayan declared last 
year that, looking back after Gandhi's 
death, especially when it was seen that 
“every one of Gandhiji's political col¬ 
leagues had taken to the traditional path 
of Politics” it seemed to him that he and 
everyone else had entirely lost the signi¬ 
ficance of Gandhi's programme: 

“The significance of the fact, for in¬ 
stance, that after having led the freedom 
movement to a brilliant success, he did 
not take power himself to use it for 
remaking the country in accordance to 
his ideals, had completely escaped me. 
Likewise, when he proposed that the 
Congress should wiihdaw from the field 
of politics and confine itself to construc¬ 
tive work . . . the import again of that 
extraordinary proposal was lost on me.” 

It is likely to be lost on the readers 
of this book as well, whether they con¬ 
clude that Gandhi was a saint trying lo 
be a politician or a politician trying to 
be a saint. He was a lifelong experi¬ 
menter, trying to discover aieans of 
righting wrongs and resolving conflicts 
without the use of violence and without 
the use of political power, and in writing 
about him for the young, conditioned 
from infancy to the idea that power is 
a legitimate end and violence a justifiable 
means, this is the aspect of his life and 
activities which needs the greatest 
emphasis and presents the greatest 
challenge. C,W. 





















Why it*s not Freedom 


I’M prepared lo apologise to any full, 
true and blue blooded Englishman 
who feels that Ernassacrc his language 
on occasions, A.F. maizes a jusiifiable 
complaint. 

Now. do I really discredit Anarchist 
ideas when I mention the “paradoxes^ 
If anyone gets that impression 1 apolo¬ 
gise, but discredit was not intended, it 
!S in fact an old Freudian consideration. 
Motives may not be so important in some 
cases, so long as the ultimate result is 
desirable. It perhaps matters little 
whether you refuse to go to war because 
it’s un-Chrisiian, or whether you think 
war is irrational as a means of solving 
problems and therefore do not support 
it. Yet on the other hand, it docs seem 
a little dishonest to profess a love of life 
and go hunting for pleasure or patronise 
the bullring, to profess a humanity for 
mankind while at the same time degrad¬ 
ing some of its members. 

My real difference with A.F. is really 
vm the question of prostitution and free¬ 
dom. He says, “I wasn't trying to say 
that prostitution was a good thing, 
simply that it was a personal thing", I 
agree. For that matter, me making a 
hole in someone’s head is also a personal 
thing, in one sense everything w-e do is 
a personal thing. You may say this is 


extreme but then A.F. tells me that 
“Only the extreme argument can reveal 
(he truth (sec Candidey To ascertain 
the truth in my opinion, is in this case, 
to establish whether prostitution is a good 
thing or not. Of course it’s a personal 
matter, whether one chooses to be a pros¬ 
titute or whether one chooses to vi.sil 
one. But hecause ii*s personal it doesn’t 
mean it is beyond evaluation. 

The issue really is. whether prostitution 
furthers a wholesomencss in life for the 
prostitute or for the person who buys his 
sex. If it debases people and human 
values it may be licence but not freedom. 
Of course it’s easy to pay the £2 and 
have a quick "bunk up", no problems, 
no responsibility, no emotions involved. 
Only a reclining receptacle more efficient 
than the manual method of adolescence, 
|L may be of interest that the record 
is 15 men an hour, four minutes apiece 
(Polly Adler's "A House is not a Home"). 
This feat was performed by one young 
lady on her day off. Of course you 
should be free to do it, that’s freedom, 
if you like, but then once upon lime the 
word “cxploiiaiion" would make any 
liberal man see red. Nowadays the 
pimps and the louts and landlords should 
be free to c.xploii these women because 
logically to suppress them would be to 
diminish freedom even further. "Cast 


I DISCUSSION ^ 

the First Sionc ” is a book that should 
open anyone's eyes lo the prostitute 
racket. The cruelty practised upon re¬ 
luctant pros, by their pimps, the suffering 
endured and the pathetic needs of the 
prostiluic is something that cannot escape 
anyone with any feeling for people. 

Having myself visited a brothel once, 
just to see what it's all about (not in 
England). 1 am happy to report that it 
appeared to be well kept. Ihc gt-rls, 
fihecn of them, looked well fed and 1 
was assured by the Madam that there 
was a ^ekly medical inspection; no 
work on Sunday or the girls' birthdays. 
They were all paraded naked and one 
simply made one's choice by point mg 
your finger at your particular fancy, and 
could spend 15 minutes with her for 15 
shillings. (English money was always 
better!). Everyone seemed to prefer half 
an hour's worth. Perhaps the most 
distressing feature, apart from anything 
else, was the resignation on the girls’ 
faces, this was ihcir >csicrday, ihcir to¬ 
day and their tomorrow. True they were 
not beaten nor did they live in fear, they 
had simply given up. 

Where do our rights and freedoms be¬ 
gin and end? Wc arc free to take our 
own lives and free to degrade ourselves 
if wo chose to, but should not be free 
to degrade others, even if vve case our 
conscience by payment. To reduce love 
and sexuality to a detached and Iccling- 
Icss level docs not enrich one's lile in 
the least, A common way of disinvolv- 
ing I'ursclves is to hide behind the rat¬ 
ionalisation that capitalism produces 
prostitution and at the same time going 
on to support ii. 

Now. IS the man who makes only one 
of the bolts that is part of the rifle help¬ 
ing to make war? In my opinion he 
docs, and to support pro.stitution under 
the guise of freedom is to support one 
of eapilalism's unfortunate features with 
a libertarian excuse. One should be 
free to have as many partners as one 
wishes in one's lifetime, without having 
to battle against irrational restrictions by 
moral institutions, but you are not free 
to abuse your partner. Should you 
nevertheless choose to. please don’t say 
you have a right to, because you believe 
in freedom. Surely the whole of liber¬ 
tarian opinion is based upon the ethical 
consideration that the furtherance of a 
happy and healthy life is the desired goal. 
Jn fact it is its main motive, 

A.F. tells me that sexual freedom is 
essential to Anarchism, too true, but is 
prostitution sexual freedom? Is the 
prostitute free from fear of pimps, the 
need for money or her uncertain future? 
And does she accept her client because 
she feels the need for sexual expression, 
or does the client simple use her disad¬ 
vantages for his own gain like any other 
form of exploitation? S.F. 
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LETTER 

“FREEDO.M FROM DEBT” 

Recently J suggested that eighty read¬ 
ers should jointly guarantee a weekly 
amount of 5/- each in order to cut out 
the loss on Freedom. There was no 
response, and apparently no one else 
thought the same way. 

Yet 1 am sure that we all want lo see 
the loss cm out. Are there any alterna¬ 
tive suggestions? Perhaps more guaran¬ 
tors and a corresponding smaller amount 
to guarantee. Perhaps the reverse. 
Possibly something different altogether. 
Anything to make Freedom self-support¬ 
ing without compromising principles, I 
believe that joint action is necessary. It 
is not encouraging to subscribe with the 
knowledge that some who could do so 
are sitting back, or that our few indivi¬ 
dual shillings will make little difference 
and that the loss will continue. 

With Freedom paying its way, Dear 
Editors, we could ask you for a monthly 
edition of "Election Guyed" (or "Parlia¬ 
mentary Guyed”). Like Punch, I thought 
it great, loo good to be just an isolated 
issue. 

Do please ask your readers for other 
suggestions for "Freedom from Debt”, I 
know the ideal way is to increase the 
sale one hundred times. But in the 
meantime? 

Yours sincerely. 

Regular Reader 
WoldingJiani, Nov. 13. 

MORE READERS FOR 
« FREEDOM” 
please I 


W' ContljDued from P- I 

at present forced to live under the 
restriction orders, with no indicalion 
when they will be set free. 

After the "Guardian" printed the long 
account by five of the Gokwe ‘Testric- 
lees", setting out the conditions under 
which they are forced lo live, there was 
an official reply by Mr. CJuinto, the 
acting Minister of African Affairs in the 
Government of Southern Rhodesia. He 
said: "The majority of people sent to 
Gokwe appreciate the efforts being made 
to rehabilitate them, but a few trouble¬ 
makers are making it impossible at 
present for this to come about". Mr. 
Quinton also described complaints about 
the rations as absurd and said that 
medical provisions were adequate. 

Since Gokwe is a restricted area (there 
is only one road ending as a kind of 
cul-de-sac in the jungle) and the press 
is not allowed to go there in order to 
verify the truth or absurdity of the com¬ 
plaints, should not the Southern Rho¬ 
desian authorities consider handing over 
all the people they are detaining or 
restricting to a completely independent 
body such as the International Red 
Cross? Indeed, could not this procedure 
be usefully adopted by ail the Govern¬ 
ments of the Central African Federation? 
Otherwise, how is anyone to know if 
justice is indeed being done? We have 
only the Government’s word for it. It 
is absurd to expect governments which 
have detained or restricted these people 
to treat them without some form of re¬ 
pression or other. 

The whole Western world has con¬ 


demned the Soviet Union for exiling 
people to Siberia, but very little has 
been said about the Southern Rhodesian 
Siberia at Gokwe. The two are precisely 
the same; people are restricted without 
trial for an indefinite period. 

Some of the people now suffering at 
Gokwe are professional men who have 
been accustomed to a high standard of 
living. It is not easy for them to be 
handed agricultural implements and told 
to keep themselves alive. They are not 
"troublemakers” but reputable and res¬ 
ponsible people whose only crime was to 
oppose the Government. If they are to 
be forced into these conditions, then it 
is proper to conclude that Southern 
Rhodesia’s oppressive measures follow 
its opponents even into detention. 

Yours Sec., 

Patrjck Matimba. 

London. November 10th. 

♦ ♦ * 

Even when taking fully into ac¬ 
count the economic reasons (without 
accepting them) for white South 
Africa’s fear of a strong African 
population the irrational demand 
for “white purity” contained within 
the law is always in evidence. 

Superstition is supposed to be the 
mark of the primitive mind not 
found among the superior white 
races, but supersliiion only can ex¬ 
plain many of the actions of ihe 
South African authorities when deal¬ 
ing with people “of mixed or black 
blood”. 


Pastoralist 

WALTER asks, "VNhai U to be 
^^•done?" Where arc the lemming 
masses of our modern ci\i lisa lion to be 
pul? (sec Letters to the Editors, Free¬ 
dom. 7,11/59). There seems to be no 
immediate solution to this problem, ex¬ 
cept birth control propaganda. But it 
often seems to me that progressive- 
minded people arc not sufficiently alive 
to what is happening to humanity, and 
consequently they do not even begin to 
sock solutions. It is not simply a maiicr 
of cr>ing. "How disgusting! ' and re¬ 
treating to Sussex or the remoteness of 
Hampstead; it is a lar more, serious 
business than an aesthetic objection to 
the messes left here and there by the 
industrial resolution. The truth is that 
the society of our planet is evolving into 
a form of living comparable to that of 
the social insects. 

People ssrite and talk and think as if, 
m spite of the staggering inventions and 
discoveries of the last century and a 
half, the world was going to go on much 
as It has always done. \'eiy few pro¬ 
gressive-minded people, even of Ihe most 
libcnarian kind, seem to realise that we 
no longer have centuries a4iead of us to 
carry on the social struggle, il present 
trends continue. What is more, even if 
in some period of the fuiure a more 
libertarian form of society were event¬ 
ually to be achieved, what would be the 
use of winning a world that has become 
all steel and concrete, where no bird 
sings? Such a world would not be 
worth winning, and there is a very great 
danger that that is the sort of world that 
IS to come. 

V have no doubt that .Mr. Walter and 
many others will feel that this is need- 
Ic-ssly alarmist. 1 hope it is. but 1 do 
not think so. Is there need to enumer¬ 
ate here the duslbowls, the problem of 
atomic waste, the destruction of wild 
life, the felling of the forests, the pois¬ 
oning of rivers and even the sea, the mis¬ 
application of psychology in "brain¬ 
washing", so that even the human spirit, 
formerly thought invincible, is being 
brought to heel? 

If. in the face of these things, some 
people develop a slightly "pastoralist” 
tendency, is it surprising? Both senti¬ 
mentalism and despair arc bad, but is it 
bad to love the beauty of the world and 
to lament its destruction? 

The old revolutionary idea of the last 
century was more or less this, "We will 
take the control of the world away from 
the capitalists. We will make use of the 
benefits capitalism has brought, but the 
people will take over.” No one seems 
to have thought that by the time the 
capitalists had finished with it, the world 
would not be worth taking over. 

The problem of the future is not the 
problem of selfish minorities holding 
down the people. Rulers and people are 
in this together. Both in eff^ect want the 
am-state. The people want to be taken 
care of by the state, and the ruling 
classes are only too willing to oblige, 
on the principle that "contented cows 
give the best milk”. 

While social injustices remain to be 
fought, the real battle is moving lo 
another front altogether in the more 
prosperous countries. We have to find 
some way to instill into people a new 
feeling for life, so that an increasing 
number of them come to find more con¬ 
structive outlets for their energies than 
speeding at 100 m.p.h. down M.l. 

There is a possible alternative to the 
ant-state. That is a reversion to earlier 


For example, a couple who 
adopted a baby abandoned in a 
paper carrier bag inside a Roman 
Catholic Church in Capetown were 
notified by the Social Welfare De¬ 
partment that they would have to 
part with the baby because he had 
been “classified as coloured”, al¬ 
though there is no trace of either 
parent. 

Touched by the plight of an aban¬ 
doned child, the Interior Minister, 
Mr. Tom Naude, has offered the 
couple an alternative—they can keep 
the child if they leave South Africa! 

To their credit the couple have 
chosen to do this, and their passage 
lo England has been paid by the 
Amalgamated Woodworkers in 
Britain. 

It is only too seldom that we hear 
of while South Africans refusing lo 
co-operate with their government to 
to the extent of giving up some of 
their privileges. 
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Anarchist^ 


fowDs of auihofiunai^ 
sion K' bat bai '>« 


Ht*. M 

showed us how 
This baL'kward sUde m 
happen either as a resuli ot ihc in, 
of a dictaU'iship or ihc tofv 
of a nuclear war. Ion* as the i 

^ruction did not ahi^Iish all cjvjhv, 
or CNcn ail life') A sort ol hub 
somi-civilisaiion is quite a possible tu 
state. Whether through dicsalorjffii^ 
war. the result would ultimately bcT 
same. If (he Natis had triumphed 5^ 
wiifcid probably have been a cul; 
decline. Both ait and science wc* 
have degenerated. 

• The tragedy of it is that quite a 
ber oj people who supported movenw 
of a I axe 1 St kind did so because 
feared that demtKracy would bringjj 
in?‘ ant'hcup society. 

Really I do not know what the an 
chisis, or anyone else, can do abo 
all. "To instill into people a new 
ing for liCc” scorns so vague Yet ] 
the creeds, philosophical systems 
plans for social reform have to a 
extent failed. To construct a new 
or theory or system is only to ja 
long list of partial or total fatluresjl 

1 have had ii said to me that (he 
chi.sis arc iusi another small sect, on 
same level with, say. S<»cial 
Ceruiinly this could be said of til 
wln» limit themselves to preaching 
auihortiananism os a panacea fur 
ill. I he issue is a much bigger one ' 
that. We aie living on what is in da 
of becoming a d>ing planet. It 
already be loo late lo do anyihing 
it. By the end of this ceniuiy, so I 
been loM, the population of the gH 
Will have doubled ffliysical surviva^| 
human like creatures may be achicv 
but It Will hardly he the sort of lile (| 
the optimists of the last century hr 
forward to. .A world of synlhcl/c 
of robot machine.^, of docile and dis 
lined masses. This would be li« 
death. 

Ariiiur W. Ui-Oitf^ 






MEETINGS AN 
ANNOUNCEMENT^ 

LONDON ANARCHIST 
GROUP and MALATESTA 
DERATING SOCIEl'Y 

Meetings now held at 
The White Bear (Lounge Bar) 

Lisle Street, W.C.2, (Leicester Square)^ 
Every Sunday, 7.30 p.m. 

NOV, 22.—Frances Sokolov oh 
YOU NEVER HAD IT! 

NOV. 29.—Donald Rooum on 
THE ROMANCE OF CONSCIOUS 
EGOISM 

DEC. 6.—S. E. Parker on 
SOME IMPLICATIONS OF 
INDIVIDUAL FREEDOM 

DEC. 13 .—To be announced 
DEC. 20.—Debate on motion: 

'That B.B.C. English is corrupting the 
English Language”. 


EAST LONDON DEBATING 
COMPETITION 
(Round One) 

Nov. 23rd, 7.15 p.ra. at the 
City Literary Institute, Siukeley Street, 
W.C.2. 

Malaiesta Club will oppose the motion 
"That Material Improvement is Accom¬ 
panied by Moral Decline”. 

Dec. 20th, 7.15 p.m, at 

"White Bear, Lisle Street, W,C,2. 
London Anarchist Group will propose 
the motion "That B.B.C. English is 
corrupting the English Language ”. 
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